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aire selest) : should be "best of all." 235:2 f. b. "Fright- 
ened": too strong for idrcecched; read "disturbed." — It 
should be evident, then, that this reprint from Madden is 
quite unsatisfactory. This sort of thing will do no good to the 
reputation of the series. 

Dr. Hemingway's volume calls for little comment. It is 
an edition of the fourteenth century romance in eight-line 
stanzas found in Ms. Harl. 2252 and admirably edited by 
Bruce in 1903 for the EETS. (Extra Ser. lxxxviii). The 
editor has frankly attempted no original work, but has based 
his text on that of Bruce and has written a seven-page general 
introduction and more elementary and sometimes fuller notes. 
We have failed, however, to find evidence of a "fuller" glos- 
sary, though in some few instances more references are cited 
than in Bruce. We have even noted some omissions from the 
glossary, as, for example, bare "boar", 229, 951; bente 
"stretched", 990; felly "fiercely", 3391; fyfty, probably 
"fifth", 3896; gleme, 3492; pamylon, 2623, 2627; pomelles, 
2625; worche, 3683. Under worthe, OE. weorpan means 
rather "to come into being" than "to be." On p. 133, for 
2254 read 2255, and on p. iii for Douglass read Douglas. In 
the note on v. 3250 it would be more correct to say that IHC 
are the Greek letters themselves ; 2 was often written C. The 
question whether the C is the third or the last letter of the 
Greek name of Jesus is a nice one ; but as the editor has care- 
fully stated that it is the last, we remark that it may quite as 
possibly be the third. On the whole, however, the book is 
well adapted to its purpose, and will be welcomed by many 
students who cannot afford the fifteen-shilling edition of 
Bruce. 

Clark S. Northup. 

Cornell University. 



The Political and Ecclesiastical Allegory of the First Book of 

the Faerie Queene, by Frederick Morgan Padelford, Ph.D. 

University of Washington Publications in English, volume 

II. Ginn & Co. 

Everybody who reads the adventures of the Redcross Knight 
with attention must of course be aware that allegorically they 
have some reference to the course of Protestantism in Eng- 
land. Spenser himself makes this intent clear when he identi- 
fies the hero of his first book with 'Saint George of mery 
England' (X, 61), by which he must surely mean that the 
quest after holiness in which the Knight is engaged represents 

1 Transactions of the American Philological Association, vol. 19 
(1888) p. 40. 
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to some degree the quest of the nation. Various commenta- 
tors have at various times, therefore, interpreted this or that 
incident as referring to this or that historic event. Since 
they almost all, however, have worked without system, ac- 
cording as imagination and the sense of probability guided 
them, the total result of their suggestions is not unaptly 
described in the preface to the present monograph as 'a pot- 
pourri of history'. The aim of this monograph is to provide 
a thorough and coherent historical interpretation of the whole 
action of the book. 

The basis or point of departure of Professor Padelford's 
plan is the well-known article 1 of J. E. Whitney on ' The 
"continued allegory" in the first book of the Faery Queene', 
according to which the Redcross Knight, with his shield of 
faith, represents the Fidei Defensor, i. e. the sovereign of 
England as representative of the national church, and Una 
religious truth, that truth with which the English Church was 
in the end, under Elizabeth, made one. Whereas Whitney, 
however, contented himself with tracing only a very general 
and imperfect correspondence between the action of the book 
and history, Professor Padelford will have correspondence 
at all the main points. His plan of interpretation, which in- 
cludes suggestions by Whitney and others, but which is in 
bulk entirely original, may be outlined as follows : 

Canto I. The storm at the beginning, by which the Knight 
and his lady are driven into the Wood of Error, is the tempest 
of the Reformation with its natural consequences of confusion 
and error and strife. Archimago, by whose wiles the pair are 
separated, is an embodiment of the papal influence, by which 
England was alienated from the true faith. — Canto II. The 
encounter of the Redcross Knight with Duessa, and his tak- 
ing her for his lady, is Henry's championing of the Catholic 
faith. In Sansfoy, the Saracen champion of Duessa whom the 
Redcross Knight kills, we are to recognize an embodiment of 
Wolsey, arrogant, worldly, and ambitious — especially of the 
papal throne. — Canto III. The adventures of Una with the 
Lion represent the fortunes of Protestantism in the period 
immediately following the downfall of Wolsey. The Lion is 
Cromwell, whom Poxe and the Elizabethans seem to have 
regarded as a Protestant champion and martyr ; his killing of 
Kirkrapine in the house of Corceca and Abessa is the sup- 
pression of the monasteries ; his death at the hands of Sansloy 
is the ruin of Cromwell by the machinations of Gardiner, 
under whose active influence Protestant doctrine fared as ill 
in the later days of Henry as Una at the hands of Sansloy. — 
Cantos IV and V. The Redcross Knight with Duessa at the 
House of Pride is in the main a 'purple patch', though it does 
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in a way represent the sinfulness, public and private, of the 
King's conduct at this time. Sans joy, third of the Saracen 
brothers, with whom the Redcross Knight fights the inde- 
terminate duel, cannot be satisfactorily identified: he may 
perhaps stand for Cardinal Pole. — Canto VI. Una among the 
Satyrs is Protestantism kept alive by the common people. 
Sir Satyrane, who succeeds the Lion as champion of Una, and 
who is able to protect her, as the Lion was not, against Sans- 
loy, may probably be Cranmer, who, according to Foxe, suc- 
ceeded Cromwell as champion of Protestantism against the 
Romanizing influence of Gardiner. — Cantos VII and VIII. 
The captivity of the Red cross Knight to Orgoglio and his 
rescue and restoration to Una by Prince Arthur represent the 
history of the English Church from the days of the Six Ar- 
ticles, in 1539, to the establishment of Protestant Anglicanism 
at the outset of Elizabeth's reign. Orgoglio is 'the power 
of Rome that, save for the brief years of Edward's reign, 
had the upper hand in England' during this period. Prince 
Arthur embodies 'the national spirit of England'. — Canto 
IX. The Cave of Despair is a 'purple patch' without definite 
historic significance, except 'the reactionary discouragement 
which followed upon the overthrow of Roman Catholicism'. — 
Canto X. The House of Holiness represents in a general way 
'the spiritual training which the national church enjoyed 
after the chains of Roman Catholicism were broken'. — Canto 
XI. The fight with the Dragon is the long struggle between 
Elizabeth and the Catholic forces that centered about Mary 
Stuart, the struggle which ended with the execution of Nor- 
folk and the close imprisonment of Mary. — Canto XII. The 
letter of Duessa which interrupts the wedding of the Redcross 
Knight with Una represents, in double allegory, the claim 
of Mary to the throne and the claim of Rome to ecclesiastical 
supremacy. The treatment of Archimago represents the harsh 
suppression of the Roman Catholics. 

A bare outline such as this can of course do no justice to the 
care with which Professor Padelford has worked his problem 
out or to the plausibility of his conclusions. He has fortified 
many points of his theory by citations from Foxe and other 
Protestant writers and has kept steadily in view the essential 
facts of the religious history of the time. Yet since he him- 
self confesses that he has 'necessarily worked in the realm of 
conjecture', not in that of proof, the total omission of this 
evidence and the consideration of his theory in skeleton only 
may not be unfair. 'If, he writes in the epilogue, 'my conclu- 
sions are refuted . . . .' But one cannot easily refute 
what is 'necessarily in the realm of conjecture'. The final 
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test of a theory of this kind is its probability, and on that no 
two critics need feel obliged to agree. 

Considered in its main outlines, then, this theory seems 
open to one objection, that it does not give due prominence to 
the reigns of Edward and of Mary. Surely, an Elizabethan, 
looking back over the previous history of English Protestant- 
ism, would find his eye resting upon the temporary triumph 
under Edward and the apparently hopeless overthrow, just 
afterward, under Mary, and if he were to record his survey in 
an allegory, he would assuredly make each of these periods a 
distinct stage in the action. But according to Professor Padel- 
ford's scheme they are both embedded in one conglomerate 
episode, which covers the years from the Six Articles (1539) 
to the establishment under Elizabeth (1559). Edward's 
achievement, in fact, appears in only one detail of the action, 
the cutting off of Orgoglio's left arm, in which we are supposed 
to recognize the suppression of the mass. Since the restora- 
tion of the mass, under Mary, is supposed to be equally recog- 
nizable in Duessa's sprinkling of the Squire with the liquor of 
her cup of abominations, one is driven to wonder what the 
standards of allegorical intelligibility may be. Surely, the 
book furnishes a more natural division of matter. The reign 
of Edward, on which, under any interpretation, the poet seems 
to have been unwilling to dwell at length, is better represented 
by the temporary and ineffectual escape of the Redcross 
Knight from the House of Pride and Duessa. 2 As for the 
Terror under Mary, the whole episode of Orgoglio does not 
seem too much for that; and if one takes Orgoglio to be, not 
'the power of Rome', but the power of Spain in England, in 
the person of Philip II, Mary's husband, this episode seems 
sufficiently distinct. 3 

Another objection may be raised against Professor Padel- 
ford's theory, that it is too thoroughly systematic, that he 
reads history into all the main characters and incidents of 
the book, hardly excepting even those 'purple patches', the 
House of Pride and the Cave of Despair. This thoroughness, 
to be sure, he professes to find warrant for in Spenser's own 
words, for he points out that in the invocation (which serves 
for the whole poem, though it necessarily stands in the pro- 
logue to Book I) Spenser addresses, not Calliope, the muse of 
epic poetry, but Clio, the muse of history — whence we are 
apparently supposed to infer that the main allegory is his- 

2 This is the interpretation of Henry Morley: English Writers, vol. 
IX, p. 332. The Redcross Knight could not be conveniently restored to 
Una at this point, only to be separated from her again so soon. 

•The power of Spain is commonly represented in the poem by giants: 
see Geryoneo and Grantorto in Book V. 
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torical. But Spenser means no such thing. He addresses 
Clio, simply because his story is to be what, in the letter, to 
Raleigh, he calls 'an historicall fiction', 'the historye of King 
Arthure'. Nowhere in the letter does he speak of epic (or 
heroic) poetry, always of 'historical'. 4 That is, the history of 
which he writes is in the poetical narrative, not in the allegory. 
Of course, there is plenty of historical reference in the alle- 
gory, particularly in that of Book I, and a careful reader or 
critic will always be on the watch to detect it ; but the allegory 
is also in good part moral (Spenser's aim being 'to fashion a 
gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline') 
and the two cannot always work together. To hold, then, that 
every main character and incident of Book I has historical 
significance is to leave no fair room for the allegory of the 
moral life; for one may reasonably maintain that the poet 
never lived who could have driven both kinds of allegory side 
by side, without a break, through twelve long cantos of varied 
action. 8 

The difficulties of this theory are perhaps best exemplified 
in Canto XI. The combat with the Dragon, in which the 
quest of the Knight is brought to a triumphant close, seems to 
be clearly moral (or spiritual) in intent. It sets forth, not 
any particular peril to holiness, but, in a kind of summary of 
the Christian life,, the struggle of the Christian soul with the 
enemy of mankind, the Devil. The "Well of Life and the Tree 
of Life, without the quickening power of which the Knight 
must have perished, represent the two sacraments, 'generally 
necessary to salvation', baptism and the Lord's supper. As 
moral allegory it is perfectly adequate. Professor Padelford, 
however, seems bound by the nature of his theory to interpret 
it historically, and since the death of Orgoglio brought the 
history down to 1559, he quite naturally sees in this fight with 
the Dragon the troubles, partly religious, of the first quarter 
of Elizabeth's reign. These troubles, as he points out, cen- 
tered in Mary Stuart, and Mary Stuart, he informs us, is 
represented in the allegory by Duessa. It does not seem to 
have occurred to him that, in that case, Spenser would have 
taken pains to bring Duessa into this combat, as, in her other 
role of the Roman Church, he brought her into the combat 
with Orgoglio. But this is perhaps a point of no great con- 
sequence. More important is the consideration that the de- 

4 His opinion of the diverse functions of Clio and Calliope may be 
found in the first of the Mutabilitie cantos, stanza 37. 

6 By Whitney this idea of historical continuity seems to be based 
in part on Spenser's use of the phrase 'continued allegory', by which, 
however, the poet probably meant no more that that his work was, in 
one fashion or another, continously (or always) allegorical — not that any 
one kind of allegory was maintained unbroken through a whole book. 
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tails of the combat in no way correspond to the facts it is 
supposed to shadow forth. 6 For the "Well of Life and the 
Tree of Life, which are its main incidents, Professor Padel- 
ford ventures no historical explanation whatever: he confines 
himself to such hints as that 'the journey through the air 
may refer to the Northern rebellion' — and so forth. If this 
be historical allegory, then surely Spenser was no great mas- 
ter of it. 

Why, one asks in conclusion, should a poet who aims at 
both historical and moral allegory feel obliged to labor at 
either or both all the time ? Book I is unquestionably in part 
moral, in part historical. The moral allegory, to be sure, is 
worked out more or less steadily, yet even in this the critics 
have been at some pains to discover a subtle difference between 
the pride of Lucif era and the pride of Orgoglio, 7 when, to the 
plain reader, it would seem as if, for moral purposes, one 
Pride might have been sufficient. Why should the historical 
allegory be more thorough? why, that is, having brought his 
history of Protestantism down to the establishment under 
Elizabeth, should Spenser not have dropped it and have pro- 
ceeded to a conclusion altogether moral? The reason does 
not appear, nor does Spenser's own practice, as revealed in 
Books III and IV, encourage one to believe that he would be 
allegorically very thorough in any book. 

A theory, however, may be elaborately unsound and yet 
contain various contributions to knowledge — or, to use Mat- 
thew Arnold's figure, there may be at least one good egg at 
the bottom of the orderly heap. Professor Padelford has 
given us several. How long they will escape the damaging 
action of time, which is very hard on such products, remains 
to be seen. He must be an unimaginative critic, however, who 
does not feel a glow of interest, if not of conviction, at the 
identification of the Lion with Cromwell. That guess, if it 
may be called such, is very happy. The suggestion that Sans- 
loy represents Gardiner, though not in itself convincing, seems 
to follow upon the first by not unreasonable inference; that 
which identifies Sir Satyrane with Cranmer would capture 
the imagination if a candid footnote did not put forward, only 
to withdraw, the much more plausible Latimer; 8 and although 

•An allegorical interpretation may be true, though nobody has hap- 
pened to think of it before; but it should at least fit the story. If the 
only argument in its favor is that it helps round out an ideal scheme, 
it will always be distrusted. 

7 Had the allegory of the book been purely moral, or spiritual, would 
Spenser have thought of doubling? 

•Latimer is rejected on considerations of chronology, which, in a poem 
like the Faery Queen, are a somewhat doubtful argument. 
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there is at least this objection against taking Sansfoy to be 
Wolsey, that "Wolsey and the King never quarrelled about 
Romanism, still, the figure of Sansfoy would make an excellent 
allegorical sketch of the proud Cardinal. "Whether or not 
these interpretations will stand is, after all, a matter about 
which we need not trouble ourselves ; they cannot be proved, 
each critic will accept or reject them according to his ideas of 
poetic evidence, and the future will decide for itself. Their 
excellence lies in the fact that they really do appeal to the 
imagination and in the further fact that the evidence by which 
Professor Padelford seeks to recommend them (citations from 
Foxe and other Elizabethan Protestants) is gathered from a 
virtually new field of inquiry. 

As might have been expected, the scholarship of the volume 
is accurate. One solitary slip may be set right : the passage 
quoted in the note on page 4 is not from the letter of October 
5, 1579, but from that of April 2, 1580. 

R. B. Neil Dodge. 

University of Wisconsin. 



The Syntax of the Infinitive in Chaucer. By John Samuel 
Kenyon, Ph.D. Professor of English in Butler College, 
Indianapolis. London: Published for the Chaucer Society 
1909. 

Professor Kenyon 's monograph is the condensation of a 
Harvard thesis which he refers to in his preface as "an at- 
tempt to classify the syntactical categories of Chaucer's use 
of the infinitive" aiming "to describe his practice rather than 
to explain the origin of particular constructions." His thor- 
ough analysis of the examples gives rise to the following 
chapter-headings: I-II, The Infinitive of Purpose, III The 
Infinitive with Nouns, IV The Infinitive with Adjectives, V 
The Infinitive of Result, VI The Infinitive of Cause, VII The 
Concessive Infinitive, VIII The Absolute Infinitive, IX The 
Conditional Infinitive, X The Complementary Infinitive, XI 
The Object Infinitive, XII The Infinitive as Subject of Per- 
sonal Verbs, Nouns, etc., XIII The Infinitive with Imperson- 
als, XIV The Infinitive as Predicate, XV Nominative with 
Infinitive, XVI The Infinitive in Questions, XVII The In- 
finitive in Apposition, XVIII The Infinitive after But and 
aboute, and appendixes I-V on miscellaneous questions. 

The extremely varied and frequently loose employment of 
the infinitive in Middle English presents an unusually difficult 
problem in arrangement at the same time that it makes a 
systematic ordering of some kind highly important. In try- 



